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THE ROYAL SOCIETY’S 
250ra ANNIVERSARY. 


(See ante, pp. 181, 202, 223, 243.) 


SEVERAL works have been issued entitled 
‘History of the Royal Society,’ but the 
most complete consecutive history is that 
by Weld, published by John W. Parker in 
1848. Sprat’s book cannot be regarded as 
a history, as it was published m 1667, when 
the Society had only recently been organized ; 
besides which, Sprat says in his * Advertise- 
ment to the Reader’ :— 

“In the title of my book I have taken a liberty, 
which may be liable to exception. I have call’d 
it a history of the Royal Society ; whereas the 
first part wholly treats of the state of the ancient 
philosophy ; and the third chiefly contains a 
defence and recommendation of experimental 
knowledge in general; so it is only the Second 
Book that peculiarly describes their Undertaking.” 


The next History of the Society was by 
Dr. Birch, published in 1756 in four large 
quarto volumes; but it breaks off at the 
year 1687, and treats only of the scientific 
proceedings of the Society, reproducing 
many papers which were read at the 
meetings and printed in the Philosophical 
Transactions. A third work appeared in 
1812 by Dr. Thomson, but, although styled 
a History of the Society, it was, as the 
author states, ‘an attempt to elucidate the 
Philosophical Transactions,” and the entire 
volume is filled with rapid sketches of the 
progress of science, and an analysis of the 
papers in the Transactions. 

In 1905 Mr. Henry Benjamin Wheatley, 
who was clerk 1861-79, wrote ‘The Early 
History of the Royal Society,” a booklet 
privately printed for the Sette of Odd 
Volumes ; and in 1906 was published Sir 
William Huggins’s * The Royal Society.’ 

Weld’s History took up his leisure hours 
for nearly four years, and he found the 
examination of the archives, with their 
thousands of letters, a formidable task. 
What added to his difficulties was that the 
secretaries in the early days had the custody 
of the books and papers, many of which on 
their decease were not returned, and have 
since been presented to the British Museum 
—a place, Weld remarks, ** far less appro- 
priate for their preservation than the Royal 
Society’s library, to which, indeed, they in 
justice belong.” Consequently, in order to 
render his History as complete as possible, 
Weld had to make investigations at the 
British Museum, the State Paper Office, 
among the archives of the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Office, and at the Bodleian. At the 
British Museum he found the earliest manu- 
script list of Fellows (MS. 4442). On the 
first fly-leaf is this epitaph :— 

Underneath this stone is laid 
Our neighbour Gaffer Thumb ; 

We trust, although full low his head, 
He ‘Il rise in the world to come. 

This humble monument may shew 
Where rests an honest man ; 

Let kings, whose heads are laid as low, 
Rise higher if they ean. 

Weld states that the first step made by 
the Royal Society towards the formation 
of a museum was on the 2Ist of February, 
1665, when it was resolved at the meeting 
“that the donation of 1007. presented by Mr. 
Colwall should be expended in purchasing the 
collection of rarities formerly belonging to Mr. 
Hubbard.” 

“The only museum worthy of the name at 
this time in London,’ Weld records, was 


| 
| | 
| 
| | 
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“that formed by the Tradescants, a catalogue 
of which was published in 1656, entitled ‘ Museum 
Tradescantium ; or, a Collection of Rarities 
preserved at South Lambeth, near London.’ 
This museum contained not only stuffed animals 
and dried plants, but also minerals, implements 
of war and domestic use of various nations, also 
a collection of coins and medals ” 

Dr. Hamel in his ‘ Tradescant in Russland ’ 
states that Peter the Great visited the 
*'Tradescant Ashmolean Museum in 1698.” 

Weld tells of the straits to which the 
Society was put in its early years ; so crippled 
were its resources that its very existence 
became doubtful. On the 30th of Novem- 
ber, 1671, the Treasurer’s accounts audited 
on that day showed that the arrears of 
subscriptions amounted to 1,696/., while 
the receipts in quarterly payments during 
the year were only 1417. 16s. It is pleasant 
to record that when Martin Folkes resigned 
the Presidency in 1753 the funded capital 
amounted to 3,000/. 

The Athenawum, in its second notice of 
Weld’s ‘ History’ on July Ist, 1848, refers 
to “the vigow with which the Society 
fought against adverse circumstances and 
struggled through its century of poverty, 
and states 

“ We have no doubt that it is to the hardihood 
of the men who brought the Society through that 
we owe the possibility of an association supported 
by private funds. Nowhere except in Kngland or 
America has such a body lasted any time without 
government support in yearly sums of money.’ 

During the eleven years Folkes was Presi- 
dent he was scarcely ever absent. It was 
to Folkes and Dr. Bradley, the Astronomer 
Royal, that the tables compiled by Daval 
(who was then Secretary to the Society) for 
the change of Calendar in 1752 were sub- 
mitted for examination and approval. 

In the following year the Society of Arts 
was established, though the first public 
meeting did not take place till March, 1754. 
Its formation was due to William Shipley, a 
drawing master. He acted for some time 
as secretary, and in 1758 a gold medal was 
presented to him “for his public spirit, 
which gave rise to the Society’; and his 
portrait appears as a frontispiece to the | 
fourth volume of the Society of Arts’ T’rans- 
actions. It appears, however, that the | 
idea had been entertained as far back as | 
1738, as on October 20th in that year there | 
is a minute of Council of the Royal Society | 
that 
‘+ letter from Dr. Peck to the President (Sir 
Hans Sloane) was read, conveying a proposal to 
the Society for raising a stock of one thousand 
pounds sterling by way of subscription, for the 
encouragement of arts and sciences.” | 
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Letters previously received on October 9th 
and 14th were also read, but after considera- 
tion it was agreed that the Society could 
not assist in the establishment of such a body, 
though it would not oppose its design. 

Among many attacks which have in the 
past been made on the Society there is one 
that should not be passed unnoticed, as 
it is frequently alluded to in the minutes of 
Council with the view of taking legal pro- 
ceedings. It was a pamphlet called ‘The 
Transactioner.’ The Society’s library does 
not possess a copy, but one is to be found 
in the British Museum. Weld pronounces 
“the whole publication to be of so low and 
ridiculous a nature that it is surprising the 
Council should have thought it worth their 
while to notice it; they appear, however, to 
have used every exertion to discover the author’s 
name. 

Weld has this foot-note :— 

“ Dr. Johnson says: ‘ Dr. William King, born 
in 1663, a man of shallowness, wrote ‘ The Trans- 
actioner ’ in 1700, in which he satirized the Royal 
mai at least Sir H. Sloane’ (‘ Works,’ vol. x. 

The Royal Institution, incorporated on 
the 13th of January, 1800, in Albemarle 
Street, owes its origin to Fellows of the 
Royal Society. Faraday informed Weld 
that the earliest document he possessed in 
reference to its formation was an account of 
the first meeting held at the house of Sir 
Joseph Banks in Soho Square on the 9th of 
March, 1799. At this period it was custom- 
ary, whenever proposed scientific or literary 
institutions applied for a charter of in- 
corporation, to send a copy of the petition 
to the Royal Society, in order that the 
Council might make any objection that 
they thought proper. In the case of the 
Royal Society of Literature, a protest 
was entered against the title, which, it 
was conceived, would sometimes be con- 
founded with that of the Royal Society ; 
but matters had gone so far as to render it 
difficult and costly to change the appellation 
of the new body. The Royal Institution 
has been described as “‘ the workshop of the 
Royal Society,” for in its laboratory Davy 
made his brilliant discoveries. 


In 1807 the Geological Society of London 
was instituted. It owes its origin to a few 
devoted workers. Greenough in his anni- 
versary address to the Society in 1834 
stated that “Dr. Babington in 1807. in- 
vited to his house a number of gentlemen, 
the most distinguished for their zeal in the 
prosecution of mineralogical knowledge.”’ 

subscription was opened with the view 
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to enable Count de Bournon to publish his 
elaborate monograph on carbonate of lime, 
and the necessary sum readily collected. 
This object being accomplished, other meet- 
ings were held for the joint purpose of friendly 
intercourse and mutual instruction. From 
such small beginnings sprang the Geological 
Society. How earnest these men were 
may be seen in the fact that they held their 
meetings at seven in the morning, as_ it 
was the only time in the day that Dr. 
Babington’s professional engagements al- 
lowed him to devote to this work, which 
he regarded in the light of a recreation. 
The meetings were held in the first instance 
in a back room at ‘The Freemasons’ 
Tavern,”’ and subsequently in rooms which 
they rented in the Temple. 

In reference to the early purposes of the 
Society, Lyell (‘Principles of Geology,’ 
seventh edition, p. 61) states them to have 
been 
“to multiply and reeord observations, and 
patiently to await the results at some future 
period....and it was their favourite maxim, 
that the time was not yet come for a general 
system of geology ; but that all must be content 
for many years to be exclusively engaged in 
furnishing materials for future generalizations, 
By acting up to these principles with consistency 
they in a few years disarmed all prejudices, and 
rescued the science from the imputation of being 
a dangerous, or, at best, but a visionary, pursuit.” 

In March, 1809, Weld says, “a plan was 
proposed by the Right Hon. Charles Gre- 
ville, which was supported by Sir Joseph 
Banks, Sir Humphry Davy, and others, to 
make the Geological Society an Assistant 
Society to the Royal Society, and the 
* Plan” was submitted at a special general 
meeting of the Geological Society which 
took place at “The Freemasons’ Tavern ” 
on the 10th of March, 1809; but the 
proposals were rejected as *‘ having a direct 
tendency to render the Society dependent 
upon, and subservient to, the Royal Society.” 
The Geological Society, however, “* deeply 
and sincerely regretted that any circum- 
stances should have occurred to implicate 


in the preceding resolutions the name of the | 


Royal Society,” 
accidentally offered’ was cheerfully cm- 
braced” 

“to declare the high respect and deference they 
entertain towards that learned and _ scientific 
body, and their most earnest wish to contribute 
in’ any degree, and in proportion to their humble 
ability, to the welfare and prosperity of the Royal 
Society.” 

Weld truly remarks that 

“the scientific world can have 
regret 


no reason to 


and the opportunity ** thus | 


that the geologists preferred pursuing | 


their course independently, for there is probably 
no Society of this century that has done so much 
to advance its particular science, as the Geological 
Society of London.” 

What Weld wrote in 1848 will be fully 
endorsed by readers in 1912. 


JOHN CoLLIns FRANCIS. 


(T'0 be continued.) 


HUGH PETERS. 
(See ante, p. 221.) 


Perers’s MADNESS AND IMMORALITY. 


THe ‘ D.N.B. states of the contemporary 
charges made against Peters’s moral cha- 
racter that 
“they rest on no evidence, and were solemnly 
denied by Peters. In one case the publisher of 
these libels was obliged to insert a public apology 
in the newspapers (Severall Proceedings of Parlia- 
ment, 2-9 Sept., 1652).” 

Severall Proceedings was Henry Walker’s 
newsbook. No apology can be found at 
any other time in this newsbook. No other 


_apology was ever at any time inserted in 


any other newsbook. Never at any time 
did any writer apologize to Peters, and we 
are concerned here with a printer only, 
one of the poorest, Robert Eeles (for details 
of his life see H. R. Plomer, ‘A Dictionary 
of Printers,’ &c., 1641 to 1666). 


In 1652 a person called Acton wrote a 
somewhat scurrilous little tract, and em- 
ployed Eeles to print it. It was published, 
without a licence, on 6 September, and was 
entitled 

“A new Hue and Cry after Major-General 

Massey and some others who by help of Peters 
keys escaped from the Tower of London August 
the 30,’ &e. 
Nominally concerned with Massey. it was 
really a short biography of Peters, and 
detailed the story of the seaman’s wife told 
by The Man-in-the-Moon in 1649, as well 
as that of the butcher’s wife (to be corro- 
borated later on). 

At the same time Walker himself was 
attacked in Mercurius Democritus for 18-25 
August, 1652, p. 166 (Walker was then 
pastor of Knightsbridge). In Severall Pro- 
ceedings for 2-9 September Walker refers 
as follows to both these attacks :— 

* There is a justice of the Peace sent this night 
a recantation in writing under his own hand to 
Mr. Peters for scandalizing of him, and divers 
more declare their sorrow for abusing him by 
reporting those lies which they heard from others 
concerning him. And, truely, where grace is, 
those that have spoken anything against so 
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vodly a faithfull, painefull, active minister of | 


God’s Word, that hath done so much for the Cause 
and People of God cannot in peace and conscience 
<loe lesse then to humble themselves before the 
Lord, and aske God forgivenesse and take shame 
before men also to themselves by acknowledging 
it before men. But, however, he and others of 
(iod’s people [i.e., Walker himself] that have 
been thus abused may see enough in the grace of 
4tod of sufficiency for them to make them live 
above those revilings of corrupt tongues, seeing 
Ohrist promiseth to such His blessing. Yet some 
will probably be made exemplary who have 
reviled Mr. Peters and others [sic] by lying 
scandals, to make others for the future beware.” 

Had this passage been written by a good 
man, it would have to be received with 
respect. As it is, to appreciate fully its 
mingled impudence and self-praise Walker's 
past history as forger and literary pirate 
should be borne in mind, as well as the 
fearful falsehoods he told about George 
Fox and his followers a year later on. In 
Severall Proceedings for 16-23 September, 
1652 (p. 2457), Walker set out the recanta- 
tion in question by Robert Eeles. In it 
Eeles stated that the pamphlet was brought 
him by Acton, who had “ fled out of the 
way.’ and then apologized in abject terms. 
‘That is all. 

An apology of this sort, from a poor 
printer afraid of losing his livelihood, is 
worthless. All the world knew that the 
stories about Peters were true. 

In George Bate’s ‘ Lives, Actions, and 
Execution’ of the regicides, published in 
1661, there is a passage (p. 46) about Peters’s 
immorality and madness in 1656; and in 
the ‘ Thurloe State Papers,’ vol. iv. p. 754, a 
passage in an unsigned letter from Amster- 
dam, dated 5 May, 1655, and addressed to 
Thurloe, makes a definite accusation. I 
particularly desire to draw attention to that 
passage, as it is not indexed in the * Thurloe 
State Papers.’ appears to be unknown, and 
explains the statement in the ‘Clarke Papers’ 
(Camden Society), vol. iii. p. 66, (a news- 
letter from Gilbert Mabbot, dated 5 April, 
1656). Again,in the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission’s Twelfth Report, Appendix 
VII. (Fleming Papers), p. 22, there is calen- 
dared a letter, dated 2 May, 1656, from 
Thomas Smith to Daniel Fleming, stating 
that 
“Hugh Peters, who fell lately into a_ pre- 
munire, was so schooled for it by the protector 
that it put him into a high fever, which soon after 
turned to a downright frenzy. The physicians 
took about thirty ounces of blood from him, yet 
nothing would do until the protector sent to 
see how he did. He intends shortly to take 
the fresh air and to publish something in the 
nature of a recantation.” 


My next two extracts come from America, 
Wm. Hooke, writing from London to New 
England on 13 April, 1657, says :— 

“Mr. Peters is not yet thoroughly recovered 
out of his late eclipse, but I hear better of his 
preaching than was formerly spoken of it. He 
hath been loving to me and hath, I hope, received 
benefit by the things have lately befallen him.”’— 
C.M.ELS., Series IIT., vol. i. p. 183. 

And on 28 September, 1658, the Rev. 
John Davenport, Peters’s old associate 
in Holland, writing to John Winthrop, 
states that he has received a letter from 
London, from a Mr. Blinman, saying that 
“Mr. Hugh Peters is distracted and- under sore 
horrors of conscience, crying out of himself as 
damned and confessing haynous actings. He 
concludes, for the truth hereof, * Sit fides penes 
auctorem’’’! 

When Peters’s old associates could write 
thus of him in private letters we can attach 
credence to the following passage in the 
Royalist Mercurtus Elencticus tor 18-25 June, 
1649 

“Such is the just judgment of God upon that 
hypocritical bloody wretch that at certain times 
he is absolutely distracted, through the horrible 
gripes of his guilty conscience, crying out in the 
dead of the night, ‘I am damn‘d, I am damn’d, 
Oh! I cannot repent, there is no hope of Salva- 
tion, I must to Hell, the Devil will have me,’ with 
many other such terrible outcries and expressions 
against the Army, condemning Cromwell and 
Ireton as the authors of all his afflictions, instan- 
cing many particulars of their horrid plots and 
contrivances against this kingdom to advance 
themselves and their retinue, and how far he was 
engaged in everything. But still concluding, with 
Spira (?) ‘He is damn’d, he cannot repent, the 
Devil will have him.’ In which vein, if he con- 
tinues long, it will be very requisite they give him 
an Italian fig, and so send him after Dorislaus 
to enquire for his wits. And yet the hangman 
hath cleared him of one thing, and that was the 
execution of the King; who, Wednesday last, 
lying at the last gasp, acknowledged the murder 
and that he had 301. from the regicides for his 
labour, cursing and swearing against the Parlia- 
ment and, with Peters, despairing of his Salva- 
tion, in which miserable condition he expired.” 

The hangman was Richard Brandon, who 
died on Wednesday, 20 June, 1649; but 
Henry Walker was the “ executioner” of 
the King. J. B. 


(T'0 be continued.) 


THE GUILDHALL LIBRARY. 


A PAMPHLET before me provides at an 
interesting date a suggestion for the re- 
founding of the 
full title is :— 
“An Essay on the Many Advantages accruing 
to the Community from the Superior Neatness, &c., 
of Great and Capital Cities, particularly Apply’d 


Guildhall Library. Its 
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to the City and Suburbs of London, the renowned 
Capital of the British Empire, addressed to Sir | 
John Barnard, Knt., Senior Alderman and 
Senior Representative in Parliament of the said 
City. London, Printed for Henry Whitridge at 
the Royal Exchange. 1754.” 


This title suggests a contribution to the 
literature on the architectural and social 
grievances of London that Gay, Ralph, 
Wallis..and others contributed to, but it 
contains suggestions for amending nuis- 
ances and for improvements of considerable 
interest. 

Here, for example, is a reference to a 
City library which, I believe, has hitherto 
escaped notice :— 

** Since we are upon the Mansion-House, permit 
me to offer one internal ornament, equally honour- 
able and useful to the whole City, viz. That as 
there is now found to be more Room in it than 
the Lord Mayors have need of, a convenient 
apartment be alloted for a publick Mercantile 
Library, to be consulted by all the Citizens, as 
occasion may require. I need not, I cannot 
inform you, Sir, of the various Branches such a 
Library should consist of. Yet for the Sake of 
— it may not be amiss to give a summary of 
them. 


“T. All the Statutes, and also the principal 
Histories of Britain, Ireland, and our Colonies, 
with their Geography and Itinerary Descriptions. 

“II. The Histories, Geography, and Topo- 
graphy, of all other Parts of the Universe ; with 
Maps, Globes, and Sea-Charts; as also the 
principal Voyagers. 

“TH. A Collection of whatever has been 
written, in any language, on Navigation, Com- 
merce, Manufactures, Plantations, Fisheries. 
Mines, Metals, Minerals, Gems, Fossils, Drugs, 
Agriculture, Gardening, Mannual-Arts, &c. 

“TV. The Charters, By-Laws, Usages, and 
Histories of London: and also of all home and 
foreign Sea-Ports, and of other trading Corpora- | 
tions at home and abroad. 

“V. Reports, Law-Decisions, &c., relating to 
every branch of Commerce, Navigation, Manu- 
factures, Insurances, &c. 

“VI. All the particular Rules and Usages of 
the British Revenue, of the Customs, Excise, &c., 
with whatever else may relate to commercial 
affairs, in the most extensive sense. 


** Were once a Beginning made to sucha Library, 
it would, in all probability, soon swell to a con- 
siderable Bulk, both by Donation from the 
Living, and Legacies of the Dead. On this Suppo- 
sition, the Author of these Pages will Engage to 
hequeath such a Set of old, scarce, curious, and 
valuable Tracts an] Treatises, on the History, 
«e., of Commerce (the Product of many years’ 
Collections) as he humbly conceives are not to 
be found in many private Hands. 

“As such a publick Repository of mercantile 
knowledge would be the first of its kind probably 
in all Europe, it would be therefore the more 
worthy of the first Commercial City in the Uni- 


verse, 


* And with respect to a suitable Salary for the 
Librarian, I make very little doubt of finding 
means for it, were but once so noble a design set 
on foot.” 

It should not be difficult to identify the 
writer of this excellent pamphlet. I have 
made no research, but suggest that, as the 
offer was not accepted, we might trace the 
author in the subsequent sale of his library. 
Mark Cephas Tutet, the Rev. John Brand, and 
Dr. Michael Lort all had libraries containing 
this description of literature. 

The Guildhall Library, when it was re- 
founded in 1824, was topographical and 
historical. This may be attributed to the 
influence of its originator, William Upcott. 
or more probably to the fact that the prin- 
cipal merchants were members of the London 
Institution, where it was supposed their 
requirements were specially provided for. 

Nothing resembling the Mercantile Library 
suggested in the pamphlet was attempted 
there, and the idea remained dormant 
until Leone Levi put forward his scheme 
for a “ Mercantile and Maritime College in 
the City of London.” I have the whole of 
the papers connected with this proposal. 
and ascertain from the minutes of the 
committee that it was brought forward in 
February, 1853. In addition to its direct 
educational purposes. there was to be a 
museum of commercial products. The Com- 
missioners of the Exhibition of 1851 had 
already made extensive purchases for a 
similar national collection, which, I presume, 
is represented to-day by the Science Sec- 
tions and Western Galleries of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 

The public meeting to bring about the 
establishment of the Mercantile College 
was held at ** The London Tavern,”’ Tuesday, 
17 May, 1853, and the necessity for a 
‘“comprehensive library of reference on 
commerce, banking, and science’ within the 
City of London was part of the plan dis- 
cussed. 

I believe the Milton Club (for which 
premises were built on Ludgate Hill) was 
the final development of the project. The 
minute-book before me ends Monday, 7 July. 
1856, but there may have been some later 
merging or change of title. 

Dr. W. Sedgwick Saunders in his appeal 
for the reconstruction of the City Library 
(‘The Guildhall Library,’ 1869) suggested the 
provision of a Library ui Reference of works 
upon commerce, banking, maps, &c., and in 
a foot-note added: ‘Such a room exists in 


most large towns, and is much frequented 
by merchants, traders, and others.” 
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| 
Except the library of the Chamber of 


Commerce, there is not to-day anything 
within the City answering the purpose of 
a Mercantile Library. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


A GREAT BOHEMIAN SCHOLAR.—The death 
of Jaroslav Vrchlicky (nom de guerre of 
Emil Frida) on 9 Sept. at Domazlice (Taus) 
in the B6hmerwald removes an industrious 
scholar and a poet of Wide culture. Born 
at Loun in 1853, he took his degree in the 
philosophical faculty at Prague, and became 
tutor in the family of Count Montecuccoli. 
A few years were spent in Italy, and on 
his return to Prague Vrehlicky was occupied 
as secretary of educational commissions, 
and at length became Professor of European 
Literatures at the Bohemian University. 


The literary interests and output of 
Vrehlicky were enormous. As a translator 
he rendered into Cech Byron, Browning, 
Tennyson, Swinburne, Poe, and other English 
and American singers; Dante, Petrarch, 
Tasso, Leopardi, and other Italian classics ; 
Victor Hugo, Leconte de Lisle, Vigny, and 
Baudelaire among French authors ;_ besides 
Calderon, Camoens, Mickiewiecs, and some 
Oriental poets. He was unwearied 
original lyric, dramatic, and epic poet, a 
novelist, essayist, prose translator, and 
anthologist. The list of his works would 
occupy several columns. His contemporaries 
Svatopluk Cech and my late friend Josef 
Sladek (translator of Shakespeare) shared 
with Vrehlicky a wide popularity. 

Vrehlicky was of plain, but striking 
appearance, with a Tolstoyan wealth of hair 
and beard. The writer retains pleasant 
recollections of meeting him a few years 
ago, but failing health prevented him from 
receiving visitors for some time before his 
death. He holds worthy rank among 
European savants. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Streatham Common. 


** Morocco.”’—We have heard a good deal 
lately of Marakesh, the important city in 
Morocco which was entered on 7 Sept. by 
Col. Mangin with a flying column of 4,000 
men. Marakesh (also spelt Marrakesh) has 
the supreme distinction among the Imperial 
towns of Morocco of having given to this 
empire the name by which it is known in 
Europe. The Arabic name of the sultanate 
is Maghrib-al-Aqcd, the Extreme West, a 
name which has nothing to do with Morocco. 


An older English spelling of Morocco was 
Marocco, a form borrowed directly from 
the Italian Marocco. This was the usual 
spelling in the seventeenth century; so 
Bohun in his ‘ Geographical Dictionary ’ 
(ed. 1688). The French form is Maroc. 

The It. Marocco has lost a final s, which 
was mistaken for s plural, as may be shown 
from the Spanish and Portuguese forms— 
Sp. Marruecos, Pt. Marrécos. 

Marrécos is the nearest equivalent to 
the name of the city Marrakesh. The ordi- 
nary English spelling, Moroeeo (with o 
instead of a), is due to association with the 
Moors (Lat. Maurt). A. L. MAYHEW. 


An Utster Rock Putprr.—The parish 
church at Laragh, co. Fermanagh, is re- 
markable for its pulpit, which is built on a 
rock projecting from the foundation. Round 
the pulpit is the inscription ‘“ Upon this 
rock [ will build My Church.” 

Wititiam MacARrrHur. 


Sians or Orp London. (See 118. i. 402, 
465; ii. 64,426; iv. 226; v. 4, 77, 286, 416: 
vi. 167.)—I continue my list of signs of clock- 
and watch-makers (&e.) from the last 
reference above :— 

—_ Horse and Black Boy, Great Old Bailey, 
05 


1705. 

** Diall, Rood Lane,”’ ¢. 1679. 

Black Boy, Strand, 1676. 

Three Cups, Hatton Street, 1690. 

Golden Ball, Lothbury, ¢. 1682. 

Bear, Foster Lane, against Goldsmiths’ Hall, 1675. 

Clock, corner of Warwick Street, Charing Cross, 
1705. : 

Golden Head, Cloak Lane, 1753. 

Cross Keys, Lothbury, 1699. 

Dial, Fleet Street: and ‘ Dial over against the 
New Church in the Strand,” 1714. 

Dial and Crown, St. John’s Street, near Hicks 
Hall, c. 1780. 

Fox, Lothbury, c. 1670. 

Mermaid, Lothbury, also Moses Alley, Bankside, 
c. 1675. 

Three Compasses, Gravel Lance, 1701. 

Spring Clock, Kast Smithfield, near Hermitage 
Bridge, 1705. 

Dial and Crown, Newgate Street, c. 1757. 

Black Spread Eagle, Ludgate Hill, ¢. 1698. 

Dial, Russell Street, Covent Garden, and St. 
James’s Strect, against the Palace Gates, 


Ship, Fleet Street, c. 1672. 

King’s Arms and Dial, Russell Street, Covent 
Garden, ¢. 1730. 

Silver Dials, St. Bartholomew Close, L793. 

Spring Clock, Broad Street, c. 1760, 

Sun, Pope’s Head Alley, e. 1632. 

Duke’s Head, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 1676. 

Pearl of Venice, St. James’s Street, 
Garden, 1662. 


Covent 


WittrAmM McMurray. 
(To bezconcluded.) | 
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Aw InGENious Tartor.—I have recently 
purchased a curious picture. It depicts a 
postman with his ass, both of which are 
executed in cloth and velvet. The back- 
ground, which is in water-colour, shows the 
old parish church of Frant, which was 
pulled down about 1815. On the back of the 
picture is a label, which has on it the arms 
of the late Duke of Sussex, and reads :— 
G. Smart, 
Frant, near ‘Tunbridge Wells 
Artist 
in cloth and velvet figures 
To His Royal Highness 
The Duke of Sussex. 


At Frant there dwells a man of fame, 
By trade a Tailor, Smart by name ; 
Whose studies give me great delight, 
For life resembled caught my sight. 
There I beheld the Postman’s face, 
His walking-stick and letter-case ; 
With Ass in hand (to where he dwells), 
As he returns to Tunbridge Wells. 

A milestone also was in sight, 

Which gave the work a natural light : 
He bore a letter in his hand, 

Perhaps some favourable demand 3 
The same addressed to Mr. Smart, 
Professor of peculiar art, 

Whose works appear by no means faint— 
Sure Ruben ’s there with brush and paint ; 
Or Aristotle is come back, 

Who nature sought without respect. 
There dogs and cats like life are seen, 
The feather’d tribe of red and green, 
Of cloth and velvet they ’re prepar’d, 
Appear as tho’ by nature rear’d, 

His Camera Obscura too, 

And Microscope to take the view 

Of scenes, which gratify the mind, 
And you may purchase if inclin’d. 

On referring to Clifford’s *‘ Guide to Tun- 
bridge Wells,’ published in 1822, I find the 
following, which relates to the artist :— 

“The company from the Wells, in their rides 
through Frant, are agreeably attracted on entering 
the village by the nouvelle Exhibition of a tailor, 
who, out of cloth of divers colours, delineates 
animals and birds of various descriptions, with 
a variety of grotesque characters, particularly 
old Bright, the Postman, many years sweeper 
of Tunbridge Wells’ Walks, which is considered 
a good likeness. He has many visitors to inspect 
this singular collection, who seldom leave his 
house without becoming purchasers. He calls 
himself ‘ Artist in Cloth and Velvet Figures to 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex,’ who, 
with his characteristic good humour, patronizes 
the humble tailor. He is not a little proud of 
his royal patronage, which, with some lines, 
penned by the village bard, he never forgets to 
place at the back of his ingenious productions.” 


The picture is most certainly a curious 
one. I know of no other by Smart which 
exists. He seems to have died about 1840. 


R. VauGHAN GOWER. 
Ferndale Lodge, Tunbridge Wells. 
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Bunyan Famity oF NottincHam.—The 
late Rev. S. F. Creswell, a well-known 
authority on the history of printing in 
Nottinghamshire, writing nearly half a 
century ago, thus touched upon an edition 
of ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ printed in 
Nottingham in the sixties of the eighteenth 
century :— 

““The next work from Creswell’s press is a 
very remarkable and rare reprint of ‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress from this World to that which is to 
come....the Thirty-first edition, with the Addi- 
tion of a Number of Cuts.’ The illustrations are 
copied and altered from those of 1678, and from 
those of the 3lst edition, printed by A. W. for 
W. Johnson, London, 1764. The late George 
Offor, Esq., of Hackney, assured me that this 
(the Nottingham) was a most remarkable edition ; 
that he only knew of another copy, which he had 
never seen. He collated my copy for me, pointing 
out some curious errors. Before and after this 
date, Bunyan’s family was in good circumstances 
here and at Lincoln.” 


Although not expressly stated, there can 
be no doubt that the Nottingham family of 
Bunyan referred to in Mr. Creswell’s con- 
cluding sentence was identical with the 
one referred to in the following paragraph, 
penned by William Stretton, a Nottingham 
antiquary of a century ago :— 

“A Society of Gentlemen of the town of Not” 
tingham, under the appellation of Castillions- 
being chiefly inhabitants of Castle Gate, to 
commemorate the Coronation of His Majesty 
King George the Third [22 Sept., 1761], under the 
management of Mr. George Bunyan, an eminent 
hosier of Nottingham, was first established ; 
and walked in procession to Thorney Woods, 
with a band of music, drums beating, &c., where 
they had previously provided a cold entertain- 
ment, with good store of Nottingham ale, which 
was served up on a stone table, in a grove of 
nut trees, near the keeper’s house. Many loyal 
songs, composed for the occasion, chiefly by Mr. 
Bunyan, were sung; appropriate toasts were 
drank, and every means used to make the day a 
happy one....This society was kept up, and 
walked in annual procession till the year 1775, 
when, through losses in trade or some other 
event, the principal manager, Mr. Bunyan, was 
induced to commit divers forgeries on his own 
sister, for which he fled to America, where he 
ended his days.” 


I presume the above individual (who, it 
is interesting to note, was endowed with 
some degree of lyrical talent) to have been 


; identical with the George Bunyan, of St. 


Mary’s parish, married at St. Nicholas’s 
Church, Nottingham, in 1754, to Mary 
Haywood of the latter parish. ‘The memorial 
in St. Nicholas’s Churchyard to Mary 
Bunyan, who died in 1811, aged 80, was 
very likely to his widow. Beyond the fore- 


going data, I know of no other association 
of the Bunyan family with Nottingham. 
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If George Bunyan were really a descendant | 


of the family of John Bunyan, possibly | 
some one conversant with the family tree | 
may be able to place him. T[ imagine it | 
improbable that George's death in America | 
is on definite record. A. STAPLETON. 

39, Burford Road. Nottingham. 


Wanton.—R. Head's ‘ Eng- 
lish Rogue.’ of the date 1665, is quoted in 
‘N.E.D.” for “mob” as a cant name for 
a wanton; but the word in that sense is 
used in the first nuneber of Mercurius 
Democritus, or, a Perfect Nocturnal, ** Pub- 
lished for the right understanding of all 
the Mad-Merry People of Great Bedlam,” 
3-10 May, 1659. ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


IXIssING THE LADIES AN ENGLISH MODE 
OF SALUTATION. (See 7 8S. vi. 445, 498 ; 
8S. iv. 301; v. 18.)— It appears from the 
first reference that in the time of Charles II. 
it was the custom for visitors to kiss the 
senior lady first, and leave the girls and 
children to the last. Kissing as a mode 
of greeting was used in France about the 
same time; and it may have been borrowed 
from England. for Erasmus notices it. 
See 6S. vii. 69, 93, 116; viii. 58; xi. 92. 

A passage from%** The Chevalier D’Ar- 
vieux's Travels in Arabia the Desart. Done 
into English by an Eminent Hand.” 1718, 
is worth quoting :— 

“The Emir and his whole Court heard with 
some Pleasure the little Detail I gave “em: 
but when I told ‘em of the handsome Liberty 
the Men have with the Women, I observed that 
the Prince blush’d, and that all his Court were 
out of Countenance: Our Custom especially of 
saluting the Ladies, seem’d insupportable to 
‘em: nothing shock’d ‘em so much as that: 
they could not comprehend how a Man of Honour 
could suffer his Wife or his Daughter to be 
Kiss’d before his Face by way of Civility: ‘tis, 
with them, to injure the Honour of the whole 
Family. “—Pp. 11-12. 

This book appears to have been written 
by order of Louis XLV. Laurence D’Ar- 
vieux was born at Marseilles in 1635, and 
died there in 1702. The above conversation 
took place in 1664. 

Richarp H. THORNTON. 


O.K."—The phrase “ it is all was 
introduced into this country about five-and. 
twenty years ago. At first its use was 
practically confined to what “Mr. John 
Thomas” described as the Hupper 
Suceles,” but now the phrase is pretty 
generally established. 

If you ask what it means. you will be 
told that it stands for ‘ Orl Kerrect.” 
Now I confess I 


was totally unable to 


account for the origin of the phrase until, 
going over an old chateau, we came to a 
room which was “perfectly charming,” 


-when a French gentleman exclaimed “ Bien 


céquet,”’ and we all said ‘“‘ Yes, it is quite 
Epwin Durninc LAWRENCE. 


(Mr. in a long article on 
*O.K.” at 11S. iii. 390, showed that the explana- 
tion of the letters as standing for oll korrect was 
familiar in the United States as long ago as 1840. 
He cited, moreover, an instance of the use of the 
abbreviation in 1790.] 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interes‘ 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


* Tom, Dick, AND Harry. ’—The earliest 
instance of the English use of this compre- 
hensive phrase sent in for the ‘ New English 
Dictionary * is accidentally of 1865. But we 
have examples from the United States of 
1815 and 1818. Will readers try to furnish 
English examples earlier than these, or in the 
interval between 1815 and 1865? I seem to 
remember it in colloquial or newspaper use 
before 1860. J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


ARMIGER AND “ HusBANDMAN. —In 
the Plea Rolls of Hen. LV. and Hen. V. these 
terms frequently occur. Thus in one suit 
we find a plaintiff styled ‘* armiger ~ and the 
defendants “‘yomen.” In another single 
suit we have the terms “squyer”’ and 
“gentilman”’; in another single suit the 
terms “‘husbondman,” and 
‘“Jaborer” (3 Hen. think some 
opinions on the evolution of these various 
designations, and their exact signification at 
that time, from the military and the economic 
standpoint respectively, would be very in- 
teresting. It is evident that many of the 
“yomen” and husbondmen”™” these 
cases are men of good family. 

CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 
{For armiger see 7 S. x. 383, 445; xi. 97, 173; and 
for husbandman, 6S. xii. 363. | 

Price oF TOBACCO IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century.—In 1656, and again in 1662, the 
Rev. Giles Moore, Rector of Horstead Keynes, 
Sussex, paid ls. for two ounces of tobacco— 
that is, at the rate of 8s. per Ib. (Sussex 
Archeological Society's Collections, vol. i. 
pp. 70 and 87). In 1685 Mr. Richard 
Stapley, gentleman, of Twineham in the 
same county, paid ls. 8d. for “‘a pound of 
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tobaccoe,” and in 1686 7s. 6d. for a 5-lb. box 
of tobacco—7.e., 1s. 6d. per Ib. (tbid., ii. 113). 
No doubt price varied with quality, but 
this seems hardly to explain so great a 
difference as that seen above between 8s. 
and Is. 6d. for tobacco in the same district, 
at an interval of little more than twenty 
years. Can any one suggest any other 
explanation ? G. L. APPERSON. 


EvizaBETH Harpy, Nove.ist.—Is any- 
thing known of this writer's private life ? 
Mr. Francis Watt in ‘ D.N.B.’ says she was 
born in Ireland in 1794, and died 9 May, 
1854, in the Queen’s Bench Prison, where 
she had been imprisoned for about eighteen 
months for a small debt. 

She wrote ‘Michael Cassidy, or the 
Cottage Gardener,’ in 1845; ‘Owen Glen- 
dower, or the Prince in Wales,’ an historical 
romance, 2 vols, post 8vo (or duodecimo—- 
authorities appear to differ slightly as to size 
of volume), London, 1849; ‘The Confessor, 
a Jesuit Tale of the Times,’ 1854, and pos- 
sibly some other works — “all published 
anonymously ” according to D.N.B.’ 

Halkett and Laing’s ‘ Dictionary of Anony- 
mous and Pseudonymous Literature * has a 
brief reference to one of Elizabeth Hardy’s 
novels; so has Allibone’s ‘ Critical Dic- 
tionary of English and American Authors.’ 
| believe there is also a notice of her 
(whether long or short I cannot say, for 
|! have been unable to consult it) in The 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1854, vol. i. p. 67, 

Any details about this unfortunate literary 
lady would be very acceptable. 

F.C. Warrer. 

71, Newfoundland Road, Cardiff. 


Scottish MERCENARIES IN  Norway.— 
The subjoined cutting from The Pall Mail 
Gazette of 10 Sept. is, perhaps, worthy of a 
corner in ‘N. & Q. The history of our 
mercenaries in foreign service is a fascinating 
one. I should be grateful for a reference 
to authentic information about this Scottish 
expedition. 

“ ....A little army of 300 Scottish mer- 
cenaries under Captains Sinclair and Ramsay, who, 
in 1611, were making their way across Norway— 
then belonging to Denmark—from the Romsdal 
Fiord to Stockholm, to help Gustavus Adolphus 
in his war against the Danes. 

‘At a place called Kringer—now one of the 
show places of Norway in consequence of its 
historical tragedy—the Scots, while filing along 
the foot of a cliff, were overwhelmed by a cataract 
of boulders heaped upon the summit by the 
peasants, who then fell upon the invaders, and 
massacred them, only a few escaping. But the 


fact is that the great bulk of the Scots were as 
yet without arms, which were awaiting them at 
Stockholm—an explanation that is never offered 
by singers of the ‘ Sinclair-Lied.” one of Norway’s 
most treasured ballads.” 

W. Roperts Crow. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Joseph Hatton in his novel * Clytie’ makes 
one of his characters quote the lines, 

You had better be drown’d than to love and to 
dream ; 

It were better to sit on a mossgrown stone, 

And away from the sun and for ever alone, 

Slow pitching white pebbles at trout in the stream, 
Than to dream for a day, then awake for an age, 
And to walk through the world like a ghost, and 


to start, 
Then suddenly stop with the hand to the heart 


Press’d hard, and the teeth set savage with rage. 
Alas for a heart that is left forlorn ! 

If you live, you must love ; if you love, regret. 
It were better eg we had never been born, 

Or better at least we could well forget. 

I had a copy of the lines pasted in my 
scrapbook several years before Hatton’s 
novel appeared. Can any reader tell me 
who wrote them ? G. 


Can any of the readers of ‘N. & Q. tell 
me whether the following lines are Richard 
Le Gallienne’s, and if so in what poem they 
occur ?— 

With pipe and book at close of day, 
Oh! what is sweeter? mortal, say. 
It matters not with book on knee, 
Old Isaak or the Odyssey, 

It matters not at close of day 
Whether it be meerschaum or clay 


&. Wa 


**SHam ABRAHAM. —I should be grateful 
if any of your correspondents could throw 
light on the origin of the expression 
“to sham Abraham.’ remember its 
use in my early childhood to express what 
is now called ‘ malingering,’ and it is 
found in Charles Reade’s novel * Hard Cash.’ 
A more remarkable instance of its use is 
with reference to one Abraham Newland, 
chief cashier of the Bank of England, early 
in the nineteenth or at the close of the 
eighteenth century, whose many virtues 
are commemorated on a tablet in St. Sa- 
viodur’s Cathedral, Southwark, and about 
whom there was a saying, “ You may, if 
you please, sham Abraham, but you must 
not sham Abraham Newland.” This points 
out the phrase as well known and in popular 
use, but I have not as yet discovered its 
origin. ; E. T. 

[Ample information on both points will be found 
at 10S. vii. 469; viii. 293, 395, 477 ; ix. 37, 417.] 
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— Will scme correspondent 
kindly give me the full inscriptions on the 
tombs where the following lines occur ?— 


1. On a Bellringer, 1609, at All Saints’, 
Maidstone :— 
Stop, Ringers all, and cast an eye ; 
You ’re in your glory, so once was 13 
What I have been as you may see ; 
Wish now I was in the Belforee. 


2. To a Parish Clerk, 1706, Selby :— 


Here lyes ye body of poor Frank Raw, 
Parish Clerk and gravestone cutter; 
And ys is writt to let yu know 

Wht Frank for others us’d to do, 

Is now for Frank done by another. 


3. To a Carpenter, 1829, Kelston :— 


My tools and mallet lie reclined ; 

My glass is dim, I’m almost spent; 

My bench is rotten, old, and weak, 

The legs so feeble make it shake. 

My object ’s finished, my work is done; 
My timepiece stops; the spring, I fear, 
Will lay me soon upon the bier. 


4. To a Bellringer, 1641, Pett, Sussex :— 


Here lies George Theobald, a lover of bells, 
And of this house, as this epitaph tells ; 

He gave a bell freely to grace the new steeple ; 
Ring out his prayse, therefore, ye good people. 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 


Amersham. 


JOHN HARDY AND SAMUEL GAUNTLETT, | 
Vicars oF Hurstey, Hants.—The most | 
helpful replies in ‘N. & Q.’ to my former. 
queries regarding Hampshire clerics en- 
courage me to ask for information about 
John Hardy, instituted to Hursley in 1638, 
and ejected in 1644. He was not reinstated, 
and I do not find him in the ‘ Sufferings of 
the Clergy,’ nor in his college or university. 

I also wish to discover the parents of Dr. 
Samuel Gauntlett, vicar of the same parish | 
trom 1786 to 1794, when he went to Oxford. | 
I think he must have been a native of Win- | 


in her will. When and where did she marry 
John Tregonwell ¢ Her father, Dr. Richard 
Dukeson, was Rector of St. Clement Danes. 
There is, I believe, a Tregonwell tombstone 
still extant in the churchyard of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster. Whose is it? and 
was the subject of this query also buried 
there ? I shall be very much obliged to any 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ who can and 
will answer these questions. 
A. R. BayYLey. 
St. Margaret's, Malvern. 


DEVONSHIRE ScHoors.—Information is 
sought as to any particulars, published or 
in manuscript, of pupils at any of the follow- 
ing since their foundation :-— 

1. Ashburton Grammar School. 

2. Barnstaple Grammar School, 

3. Bideford Grammar School. 

4. Braunton (Chaloner’s) Endowed: School. 

5. Chudleigh (Pynsent’s) Grammar School. 

6. Colyton Grammar School. 

7. Crediton (Queen Elizabeth's Grammar 
School). 

8. Exeter Grammar School. 

9. Honiton (Allhallows) Grammar School. 

10, Kingsbridge Grammar School. 

11. Ottery St. Mary (King’s School). 

12. Plymouth Grammar School. 

13. Tavistock Grammar School. 

14. Totnes Grammar School. 

15. Uficulme Grammar School. 


T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 


78, Church Street. Lancaster. 


HANNIBAL A BLACK REPUB- 
LICAN.’—The term ‘‘ Black Republican,” 
meaning a thorough, uncompromising 
member of the Republican party, came to 
be used, at first as an expression of reproach, 
a few years before the Civil War in the U.S. 
In 1860 Mr. Hannibal Hamlin of Maine was 
elected Vice-President, and he was described 
as a “ Black Republican.”” Misled by the 


chester, and I should be greatly obliged phrase, some English paper (possibly more 
for information. He supplied many notes | than one) announced that a black man had 
for Noble’s ‘ House of Cromwell.’ been so elected. Can any one give a refer- 

F. H. Suckrrne, ence to the place where this statement 


Highwood, Romsey. | 
Mrs. Mary TREGONWELL.—Mary Duke- | 
son (1642-1717) married (1) Alexander | 
Davies, scrivener, who died of the plague in 
1665; (2) John Tregonwell of Tregonwell, 
Cornwall, and of Winterbourne Anderson, 
Dorset. By her first husband she had a 
daughter Mary Davies, who eventually 
carried her great London property (the 
Grosvenor, Berkeley, and Maddoks estates) 
into the house of Grosvenor. By her second 
husband she had several children, as shown 


occurred Ricoarp H. THORNTON. 

ANCIENT Brirons’”’: PROJECTED Na- 
TURAL History.—In ‘ The Annual Register ’ 
for 1763 appears the following paragraph 
under 1 March :— 


‘**An handsome Collection was made at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Holborn, and Merehant Taylors’ 
Hall, at the anniversary sermon and feast of the 
Society of Ancient Britons for the support of their 
Charity School in Clerkenwell; for the benefit of 
which they have undertaken a natural history of 
animals, vegetables, and fossils of Great Britain, 
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| 
illustrated with drawings from nature, one volume | 
of which has already appeared.—A most commend- 
able method of providing for their poor, not only 
without expense to themselves or the public, but 
by a pursuit so very pleasing in itself, and which, 
besides, cannot fail of proving curious, and may in 
many respects, turn out extre mely useful.” 

The annual collection in connexion with 
this ancient school, now the Ashford School, 
is well known, but I should be glad to have 
some more information about the work 
referred to. Was it completed? If so, 
what is the title of it, ? Dy Mo 


SEGRAVE: DE SEeGrRE.—Did the Segrave 
farnily derive their origin from the town of 
Segré (viz., six hills), near Angers and Le 
Lion d’Angers in Brittany ? and was the 
above the original spelling of the family 
name ? 

There is a village of Sigry in Wiltshire. 
I believe the Segrave family was anciently 
associated with that county. 

The arms of Segrave are Sable, a lion 
rampant or, crowned. Doubtless the lion 
is to be referred to Le Lion d’ Angers. 

T. W. Carey. 


Dersy: Lorp Exetrer’s House: 
Faminy.—Can any one kindly inform me 
when the house in Derby belonging to the 
Marquis of Exeter, which was pulled down 
in 1854, was first built, and by whom? I 
believe it stood in Full Street. 

I should also be glad of any information 
regarding the nature of the connexion 
between the Cecils and the town of Derby. 

Mary B. 


INFORMATION WANTED.— 
1. Evuior.—Granville Elliot was admitted 
to Westminster School in February, 1724/5, 
aged 11; Richard Elliot in September, 1728, 
aged 10; and William Elliot in April, 1743, 
aged 16. Any information about these 


Elliots is much wanted. 


2. TimotHy ENRIGHT was admitted to! 
Westminster School in July, 1740, aged 14. 
Particulars of his parentage and career and | 
the date of his death are desired. 

3. THomAS ENTWISTLE matriculated at 
Oxford University from Brasenose College 
24 Feb., 1720/21, aged 17. 
to obtain particulars of his career and the 
date of his death. 

4. THomas EwBANK was admitted to 
Westminster School in May, 1722, aged 9. 
Can any correspondent give me information 
about him ? G. F. R. B. 


I should be glad | 


| 


Replies. 


‘WIDSITH,’ t. 18, AND “ GAUTIGOTH,” 
(11 S. vi. 7, 201.) 


In his note Mr. ANSCOMBE tries to prove, 
by a rather complicated series of linguistic 
arguments, that the vowel of the Anglo- 
Saxon word Gotan (which has hitherto been 
accepted as meaning “‘Goths”’) is long; 
that the word, therefore, cannot be equiva- 
lent to the Latin Gothi, the vowel of which is 
short; and that, therefore, Gotan does not 
mean “‘ Goths ”’ at all. 

The word Gotan occurs in certain Anglo- 
Saxon poems, ‘ Widsith’ and ‘ Deor,’ which 
are obscure and full of difficult problems. 
Even here, in spite of the obscurity of the 
poems, there had never been any serious 
doubt as to the meaning of the word till Mr. 
ANSCOMBE raised his scruples. He says :— 

“That the phrase Eormanric weold Gotum 
means exactly the same as Hermanaricus revit 
Gothos is a fundamental assumption which under- 
lies so large a part of the results of German 
criticism of ‘Widsith, that it has been tacitly 
advanced to the position of a postulate. I am 
about to show that this assumption is erroneous. 

Now in the first place the error, if error 
it be, can hardly in fairness be laid to the 
door of the Germans. The phrase was inter- 
preted in the way Mr. ANscomBE combats 
by the first editor of ‘ Widsith,’ Conybeare, 
and by the second editor, Kemble, both 
Englishmen. From then to now every 
German scholar—and, with one exception, 
every English one—who has dealt with the 
poem has interpreted the passage in the same 
way: ‘‘Eormanric ruled over the Goths. 
But that this is not due to any peculiar 
German perversity or English docility is 
proved by the fact that the same view 1s 
taken by American scholars like Lawrence, 
Danish scholars like Olrik or Schiitte, Nor- 
wegian scholars like Bugge, and Dutch 
scholars like Symons or Boer — who, how- 
ever they may differ, are agreed that the 
Eormanrie who in Anglo-Saxon poetry rules 
over the Gotan is the Hermanaric of history 
and tradition who ruled over the Goths. 

Mr. ANSCOMBE argues that if the word 
Gotan were Old Saxon of the Continent it 
would have a long 0. However this may be, 


the word is Anglo-Saxon, not Old Saxon, 
and must be judged by Anglo-Saxon sound- 
Jaws. 
an Anglo-Saxon word has 6 


Now these laws show us that when 
in the root 
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syllable the corresponding Gothic word 
should have 6, and so should the corre- 
sponding Old Norse word: A.-S. fot, Gothic 
fotus, Old Norse fétr. But when the Anglo- 
Saxon word has 6 the corresponding Gothic 
word should have # and the corresponding 
Old Norse 6: A.-S. hord, Goth. huzd, O.N. 
hodd. 

Now, corresponding to A.-S. Gotan, we have 
a Gothic *Gutans, as recorded in the ‘* Gut- 
thiuda’”’ of the Gothic Calendar and the 
**Gutanio of the Runic inscription of Pe- 
trossa; and we havé an Old Norse Gétar. 
This points to the A.-S. Gotan having had 
the short 0, and Mr. ANSCOMBE’S contention 
accordingly falls to the ground. 

But letit be granted for the sake of argu- 
ment that Mr. ANscoMBE’s contention is 
correct. What is the use of contending that 
the Anglo-Saxon word could not have meant 
Goths when, in point of fact, we have 
conclusive evidence that it did ? 

The word occurs nearly a dozen times in 
the works of Alfred the Great in the sense 
which Mr. ANscoMBE denies to it. In the 
translation of the ‘ History of Orosius’ the 
word Gotan occurs constantly, being used 
to render the Latin Gothi throughout the 
whole story of that struggle between the 
Roman Empire and the Goths which cul- 
minated in the capture of Rome by Alaric. 
In the translation of the ‘ De consolatione 
philosophiz * of Boethius the word Gotan 
is used constantly as an equivalent to the 
Latin Gothi, chiefly in connexion with the 
Gothic rule in Italy under Theodoric. 

Exactly how far these translations repre- 
sent the personal work of Alfred might, 
perhaps, be disputed. But they were, at 
any rate, produced under his supervision, 
and have his authority behind them. And 
as to the meaning of an Anglo-Saxon word, 
surely the authority of “lfred Aithelwulfing 
must count. 

What is the use of recondite and com- 
plicated arguments to prove that a certain 
word cannot have meant something in 
Anglo-Saxon when we have documentary 
evidence that, in point of fact, it did mean 
just that ? R. W. CHAMBERS. 


INFANTA ISABELLA CLARA EUGENIA (11 S. 
vi. 190).—This princess (1566-1633) was 
the daughter of Philip Il. of Spain. In 
1598, on her marriage to Archduke Albert 
of Austria, her father handed over to her 
the Netherlands and Franche-Comté on the 
conditién that they were to revert to Spain 
if she died without issue. She and her 


husband, who acted as Statthalter, were dis- 
tinguished amongst other things for their 
patronage of Rubens. Two portraits of them 
by him hang in the Musée Royal at Brussels, 
which are said to have belonged at one time 
to Sir Thomas Emerson. John Barclay in 
the first book of his ‘Satyricon’ indulges 
in an unsparing satire of the display at their 
Court. The Archduke figures under the 
anagram of Labetrus. There is a curious 
and grotesque account of the relations 
between him and his proud wife. From the 
time of the Archduke’s death (1621) to her 
own Isabella acted as sole regent. 
Epwarp BENSsLY. 


Isabella Clara Eugenia, daughter of Philip 
II. of Spain by his third wife, Elizabeth or 
Isabella, daughter of Henry II. of France, 
was born 1566. In 1584 she was offered 
in marriage to the King of Navarre, after- 
wards Henry IV. of France, who refused 
her hand. On the death of Henry III., 
1589, Philip issued a manifesto, by which 
he declared that, the Bourbons being ex- 
cluded as heretics from the throne of France, 
the Salic law was annulled, and that the 
throne of France belonged of right to his 
daughter Isabella, as niece and _ nearest 
relative of Henry III. The “Seize” in a 
letter to the King of Spain, 20 Sept., 
1591, conjured the princess to reign over 
France; but the Parliament of Paris 
declared the Salic law fundamental, and 
decided against any foreign house taking 
possession of the throne. 

Isabella was offered by her father, with 
the approbation of the Leaguers, to a prince 
of the house of Lorraine, viz., Charles de 
Lorraine, Due de Guise, son of Henri de 
Lorraine, Due de Guise, who had _ been 
assassinated at Blois, 1588, with the inten- 
tion that Guise and Isabella should be 
declared King and Queen of France jointly. 
The Parliament of Paris decided that this 
was impossible, July, 1593. In 1598 Isa- 
bella married the Archduke Albert of 
Austria, receiving as her dowry the sove- 


reignty of the Netherlands and the Franche- 
Comte. 

On the death of Albert, 1621, Philip IV. 
deprived her of the sovereignty, leaving 
her only the government. She died, with- 
out issue, 1633. 

See ‘ Dictionnaire des Dates,’ Paris, 1842— 
1843; William Betham’s ‘ Genealogical 
Tahles,’ 1795, Table 237; and Hereford B. 
George’s ‘Genealogical Tables, 1874, 
Table 38. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 4 


({L. L. K. also thanked for reply.] 
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FAMILIES: DURATION IN MALE LINE 
(11S. v. 27, 92, 132, 174, 213, 314, 355, 415, 
473, 496; vi. 73, 114, 156).—I have re- 
read the reprint from Mr. John Pym Yeat- 
man’s work entitled ‘ The Early Genealogical 
History of the House of Arundel,’ and seem- 
ingly in one respect my reply ante, p. 114, 
should be corrected. Mr. Yeatman seem- 
ingly identifies William Albini (de Bosco 
Rohardi), Pincerna of William I., as the 
husband of Adeliza (daughter of Osulf fil 
rane, Lord of Belvoir temp. Edward the Con- 
fessor), sometime wife also of Robert de 
Todeni, Lord of Belvoir temp. Domesday 
(“jure uxoris Mr. Yeatman makes this 
William Albini and his wife Adeliza the 
parents of Roger Albini (Calvus) D’Ivri 
(Pincerna of William I.), who in turn was 
the father of William Albini (of Dol), Lord 
of Corbuchan, Pincerna Regis Henry I., died 
1136, and married Maud Bigod, daughter 
of Roger Bigod, Viscount of Norfolk, and 
Adeliza de Todeni (daughter of the above- 
named Robert de Todeni, Lord of Belvoir, 
and Adeliza, daughter and heir [?] of Osulf fil 
Frane, Lord of Belvoir). It was the son of 
William Albini of Dol (above) and Maud 
Bigod who was William Albini I., Earl of 
Arundel and the husband of Adeliza, queen 
of Henry I. 

Mr. Yeatman also seemingly says that it 
was William Albini (de Bosco Rohardi) who 
was the son of Niel of St. Sauveur, Viscount 
of the Cotentin. I refrain from expressing 
any opinion either way upon Mr. Yeatman’s 
conclusions. 

With reference to the replies of Con. 
EK. K. D’AusBeney and Curious, ante, 
p- 156, Mr. Yeatman evidently differs 
from these gentlemen and from Burke's 
‘Landed Gentry,’ for he makes the 
Karls of Bridgewater descend from Philip 
Albini (Lord of the Isles of La Manche 
and of South Petherton, Lord High 
Admiral of England, who held Bridg- 
north Castle for King John). He states 
that Philip Albini was the son of Ralf 
Albini (bore au quatre fucees en fusce), who 
in turn was the son of William Albini (le 
Meschin) (and of Cecilia Bigod, heiress of 
Belvoir), who was the son of Roger Albini 
(Calvus) D’Ivri, who was the son of William 
Albini (de Bosco Rohardi) and Adeliza 
(daughter of Osulf fil Frane, Lord of Belvoir), 
sometime wife of Robert de Todeni, Lord 
of Belvoir (“ jure uxoris”). Yeatman thus 
seemingly makes the Earls of Bridgewater 
descend from: this Adeliza, but by her 
husband William Albini (de Bosco Rohardi), 
son of Niel of St. Sauveur, Viscount of the 


Cotentin and chief of the Norman nobility. 
and not by her other husband, Robert de 
Todeni. Mr. Yeatman does not agree that 
Robert de Todeni and William Albini were 
one and the same, as seemingly Burke’s 
“Landed Gentry’ asserts, as quoted by 
CurRI0oUs. 

Mr. Yeatman makes the Lords Arundell 
of Wardour to be the senior male representa- 
tives of William Albini (de Bosco Rohardi), 
son of Niel of St. Sauveur, and so head 
of the family of Albini (and consequently of 
the old Norman nobility), from whom 
the following have a common origin: Dukes 
of Norfolk, Rutland, and Somerset, Earls 
of Arundel, Sussex, Northumberland, Bridge- 
water, and Rutland, the Lords Arundell of 
Wardour and Trerice, of Daubeni, Belvoir, 
Mowbray, &c. Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


The instances given of far descent have 
chiefly been, hitherto, cases of families of 
the first rank, whose names are amongst 
the best known in the English aristocracy. 
It may, perhaps, be permitted to give an 
example of such descent. and long settle- 
ment, on a small estate, taken from a dif- 
ferent class—especially as one of the old 
family referred to made a great name for 
himself in English history. 

The family of de Sancroft, only a very 
little (if at all) superior to the yeoman class 
of Suffolk, were found settled there on the 
small estate of Ufford Hall, or Sancrofts. 
in the parish of Fressingfield, in 1216. 
This property was granted to the family by 
de Bavent, and the deed conveying it 
(which Dugdale regarded as “ very _particu- 
lar’’) is preserved in the British Museum. 
Some four centuries later, when driven from 
his position at Emmanuel! College, Cam- 
bridge, the great archbishop, who was an 
ardent antiquary and genealogist, found 
amusement and occupation in thoroughly 
examining the family archives, and making 
careful copies of the local registers. His 
neat handwriting still adorns the Fressing- 
field Register, and a letter of later date 
shows his careful accuracy ; for he begs his 
father to entrust him with de Bavent’s 
deed that he may complete his own sketch 
of the family history. 

On this history later research can throw 
no doubts, and it is worth recording here 
that it gives the line of descent, and of 
uninterrupted enjoyment of the same small 
estate, unbroken from father to son, from 
the days of John to those of William and 
Mary. 
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The line was not long to exist in male 
descent after the great Nonjuror’s death. 
His great-nephews (who sold his papers to 
Tanner, much to the advantage of the nation 
as far as history is concerned) were the last 
of the Sancrofts, and William Sancroft of 
Ufford Hall, who died in 1720, left no son. 
The estate, however, came to the children 
of one of the two sisters who were all that 
remained of the old family. The son of 
Elizabeth Sancroft (who married John 
Wogan of Gawdy Hall, Esq.) acquired 
Ufford Hall by marrying his first cousin, 
its heiress, while the old books, portraits, 
silver, and other possessions were divided 
between the two sisters of the last of the 
Sancrofts. In these two families they 
yet remain, while the acres went to the 
daughter of the eldest sister, who died in 
1764. In the beginning of the last century 
they were still in the possession of her 
descendants, but have since then been 
sold 

A clear and verified record of twenty 
generations of ownership seems worthy of 
note, even though only seventeen of these 
owners in direct descent bore the family 
name. Bishop Stubbs has left it on record 
that such quiet country-folks as these 
Sancrofts ‘ made the strength of England in 
ancient days’; but he sadly notes at the 
same time that few of them took the trouble 
to preserve or verify their own history. 
The de Sancrofts. Sandcrofts. or Sancrofts 
were an exception, and those who descend 
from them can clearly trace the story of 
an obscure family from that de Sandcroft 
whose son William married Alice . 
temp. Henry II., to the two families still 
extant. whose pedigree is thus a clear record 
from 1200 to 1912. Ya 


None of your correspondents seem to have 
mentioned the Drury family, whose pedigree 
is traced back to the Norman Conquest in 
the male line without a break. 

CHARLES Drury. 


ENVELOPES (11 8S. v. 467; vi. 52).--- 
Since writing my query, which appears at 
the first reference given above, I have dis- 
covered that Tuck’s hermetic envelope is 
described and illustrated in The Mechanics’ 
Magazine for 17 Oct., 1840, vol. xxxiii. 


p. 388, from which it appears that the 
postage stamp is to be used for the purpose 
of securing the flap, as suggested by your 
correspondent A. 8. at the second reference. 
At p. 864 of the same volume of The 
Mechanics’ Magazine there is an extract 


from The Examiner in praise of the new 
envelope. The address was to be written 
on the same side as the flap, or on what 
we should now regard as the back of the 
envelope. Tuck’s envelope therefore belongs 
to the pre-adhesive days, as the first sug- 
gestion for an adhesive envelope was made 
by Capt. Basil Hall in a letter to Rowland 
Hill dated 31 Dec., 1840 (see ‘ Life of Row- 
land Hill,’ i. 418). R. 8. P. 


CHAINED. Books (11 S. vi. 69, 136, 177, 
215).—Mr. Sreer will find several references 
to chained books in situ in * Old-World 
Places, by Allan Fea, a recent book 
dealing with the counties bordering on the 
Fens. J. BeEACH WHITMORE. 


During a recent sojourn near Guildford 
I inspected the fine Royal Free Grammar 
School in the High Street of that quaint 
Surrey town, and visited, inter alia, the 
library, a low-ceilinged panelled room in 
the north-east angle, wherein are carefully 
preserved eighty-five chained volumes in 
modern bookeases protected by wire-netting. 
Of these Mr. J. E. Morris, B.A., says in his 
‘ Surrey’s Capital :— 

“The nucleus of this collection was a gift of 
his Latin books and 201. by Bishop Parkhurst 
(d. 1574). Other volumes have been subsequently 
added by members of the Austen, More, and 
Onslow families. It is scarcely likely that these 
ponderous volumes—tomes of Calvin, and Beza, 
and Zwinglius—are much resorted to by the 
‘tender ympes’ who are now ‘trayned upp’ 
at the Grammar School.” 

I noted that the books were placed backs 
inward, owing to the position of the chains, 
and I am not aware that this fact—or even 
the existence of the library itself—has been 
referred to outside Mr. Morris’s little volume. 
The present building was begun in 1557, 
and the royal charter was granted by 
Edward VI. in 1552, but the original founda- 
tion (due to Robert Beckingham, d. 1509) 
antedates it by some fifty years. 

J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Rosert DENTON (11 S. vi. 169).—On the 


'chance of the information being of interest 


I eall attention to the following entries in 
the (printed) parish register of Kirk Ella, 
eco. York, E.R.: 1670, 8 Deec., Samuel 
Denton and Jane Hornsee married. Entered 
as children of Samuel: baptisms—-1671, 
13 Nov., John; 1675, 1 Nov., Joshua ; 
1677/8, 27 Jan., Samuel [? Denton] ; 1681/2, 
11 March, Joshuah; 1684/5, 18 Jan., 
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Mary; 1687, 14 Aug., Jane; 1692, 8 May, 
Samuel. Burials—1680, 30 Sept., Joseph (sic) ; 
1690, 16 Nov., unbapt. dau. ; 1691, 16 May, 
Jane, wife of Samuel. Samuel appears to 
have married twice after the death of his 
first wife, for there is the burial, 1693/4, | 
21 Feb., Margaret, wife of Samuel; and the | 
marriage, 1695, 5 Sept., of Samuel Denton | 
and Rosamond Wilkinson, with two more 
baptisms: 1696, 17 July, Edward; 1705, 
25 June, Barbara. Then follow the burials— 
1716, 14 Aug., Samuel Denton, labourer ; 
1719, 21 Sept., Rose Denton, of Kirk Ella, 
widow. 

Another Robert, a son of James Denton of 
Kirk Ella, was bapt. 9 Feb., 1700; but no 
Roberts are buried at Kirk Ella. 


Leo C. 


THE LONDON BRICKLAYER (11 S. vi. 187). 
—The word “* bricklayer’ has so changed its 
meaning some time since about the end of the 
eighteenth century that it would be interest- 
ing to know which Dickens, in the passage 
quoted, intended to stigmatize—the skilled 
artisan or the unskilled workman, whom we 
term to-day “ bricklayer” and ** bricklayer’s 
labourer” respectively. The bricklayer of 
the present time lays bricks, which is skilled | 
labour, has to serve an apprenticeship, and 
earns twice the wages of the bricklayer’s 
labourer, who digs foundations, mixes 
mortar, unloads and stacks bricks, and keeps 
the bricklayer supplied with the two last- 
named articles. 

As late as 1780, and until the meaning 
changed, however, the term “ bricklayer” was 
synonymous with the ‘ builder” of to-day. 
One of the biggest contractors, as we should 
now say, of his period, William Hobson of 
Markfield, Tottenham (d. 1840), who built 
some of the London docks and the Martello 
towers on the Essex coast, was described 
at his marriage, civea 1780, as“ brick- 
layer, Citizen, and Fishmonger”’; and the 
eighteenth-century obituaries contain many 
references to ‘‘ eminent bricklayers.” 

I do not consider that the ‘N.E.D.’ does 
justice to the changed meaning of the term 
“bricklayer,” nor to that of the word 
“carpenter,” which has undergone a similar | 
process, having also been synonymous with 
our “builder” at a time when other than 
wooden or wooden-framed houses were rare. 
_ The fusion of trades that has taken place | 
is, of course, responsible for these altered 
meanings. Formerly, to build a_ half- | 


timbered, lath-and-plaster house a carpenter, 
a plasterer, and a tiles would have been’ 


separately employed. To-day, one man 

would undertake the whole thing, the three 

different crafts having become departments 

of his business. P. Lucas. 
28, Orchard Street, W. 


AVENAM (11 8. vi. 190).—This word means 
an intake or enclosure made by the com- 
munity of a village from the commons and 
waste, and partitioned between the lord 
or lords and their free-tenants in proportion 
to their interests or holdings in the village. 
In Yorkshire references to the *‘ avenam ” 
may be found in early charters in scores of 
places. In the Lancashire village where 
L live this medizeval enclosure, still divided 
into numerous parcels, is called ‘* Yanham,” 
the portions formerly belonging to departed 
owners still bearing distinctive names, as 
* Cock Yanham.” Bagot Yanham,” «&e. 

The word is derived from O.E. niman or 
nimen, to take possession of, to seize ; 
whence ndm, the thing seized, distress. ‘The 
word has a more extended sense in Old 
Norse, meaning not only seizure, but 
learning, and, as in “land-nam,” occupation 
of land. In the form ‘ of-nam,” later 
‘““avenam,” the word was employed, as 
stated, for an intake or land taken off 
the village commons. * Nam” and ‘“ni- 
man” (sb. and v. respectively) were latin- 
ized into namium and namiare, distress and 
to distrain. W. Farrer. 

Over Kellet, Carnforth. 


LOWNDES'S MANUAL’ 
(11 8S. vi. 103, 191).—-To what has already 
been printed may I add that the first two 
parts of this book were issued in July, 18287 
The Monthly Literary Advertiser, August. 
1828, p. 64, says, under * New Books pub- 
lished in July,’ ‘** Lowndes, Bibliographer’s 
Manual, Parts 1 and 2, 8vo, 5s. each.” The 
entry is repeated on p. 99 in the * Alpha- 
betieal List of New Books published in 1328.’ 

The Literary Gazette, 2 Aug., 1828, p. 496. 
says in its advertisements :— 

* Parts T. and IT. price 5s. each. 

Bibliographer’s Manual, by William 
Thomas Lowndes. 

“ Being an account of Rare, curious and useful 
books, published in, or relating to, Great Britain 
and Ireland, from the invention of printing. 
With Bibliographical and critical notices, colla- 
tions of the rarer articles, and the prices at which 


' they have been sold in the present century.... 


‘As the Editor’s attention has been devoted 


to the compilation of the Bibliographer’s Manual 


for many years, he may, perhaps without the 
imputation of improper vanity, flatter himself 
that the vesult of his researches will become a 
useful, if not an indispensable addition to (the 
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Libraries of Historians, Antiquaries and Biblio- 
graphers, and, in fact, of all who are interested 
in the literature of their country. 

“The work will form twelve paris, demy 
octavo, printed in double columns, price five 
shillings each: a Part to be published regularly 
every alternate month, and will make, when 
completed, three handsome volumes. A few 
copies only are printed upon large paper, price 
10s. each part. 

“ Published by William Pickering, Chancery 
Lane, London.” 

In vol. i. (1834), on p. xii of the Preface 
to the ‘ Manual,’ Lewndes says :— 

Gratitude demands a strong acknowledgement 

to the late William Meredith, Esq., under whose 
hospitable roof this Manual was commenced in 
the year 1820.” 
This Preface is dated 1 Jan.. 1834. This 
William Meredith was in all probability 
the one who was living from 1803 to 1831 at 
3. Harley Place, Devonshire Place, W. He 
died 9 July, 1831, at the above address. 
aged 74. The Gent. Mag.. The Times, and 
The Morning Chronicle all announce his 
death. It will be noticed above that Lowndes. 
writing in 1834. alludes to William Meredith 
as ‘ the late.” 

One of the earliest reviews of Lowndes’s 
‘Manual’ appears in The Retrospective 
Review, Second Series, vol. ii. pt. ii, 1828, 
p. 347. A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


Here, M.P. ror GRAMPOUND. 
1679 (11 S. vi. 209)—According to the 
Herle pedigree in Vivian’s * Visitations of 
Cornwall,’ as amplified by a note at p. 640 
of the ‘ Addenda,’ this M.P. died in London, 
1682, leaving by his wife Elizabeth, dau. 
of —— Reed of Upton Pyne, two sons, viz., 
Edward, bapt. 12 April, 1682 (afterwards 
M.P. for Launceston, 1713-21), and Nicholas, 
the latter a posthumous son, bapt. 3 June, 
1683, who became a barrister of the Inner 
‘Temple. The date of death of Nicholas is 
not supplied by Vivian, but there is little 
doubt of his being the Nicholas Herle who 
died in 1728. His obituary notice in ‘ The 
Political State of Great Britain’ for that 
year is identical with that quoted by Dun- 
HEVED from The Norwich Mercury, with the 
addition of his description as ‘‘ of Launceston, 
Cornwall.” But there is one mistake in the 
announcement. Nicholas Herle was never 
at any time High Sheriff of Cornwall. 
His wife, who is stated by Vivian to have 
been Elizabeth, dau. of Rev. Acland, 
died 25 Dec., 1714. M.I. at St. Mary 
Magdalen, Launceston. The Sheriff of Corn- 


wall at that time was Joseph Silly of Hellig- 
ham, but he entered upon office only on the 


30 Nov. previously, in succession to Edward 
Herle, the elder brother of Nicholas. This 
possibly gave rise to the confusion in the 
obituary announcement. I may, perhaps. 
add that the Herle pedigree—an interesting 
family—is, so far as printed, in anything but 
a satisfactory condition, particularly in the 
closing generations. W. D. Pink. 
Lowton, Newton-le- Willows. 


Sir Warkin WyNN: THE 
PRINCE IN WALES (11 S. vi. 211).—There is 
a tradition in North Wales that Sir Watkin, 
the fifth baronet of Wynnstay, was called 
even “The Prince of Wales” by George, 
the Prince Regent, in 1815. I have never 
seen it attributed either to the Duke of 
York or the Duke of Clarence. Let that 
suffice about the ‘‘ when” of the query. 

As to its “ why,” reference must be made 
to the high war fever of that age. Wales 
was infected like the rest of the country. 
Sir Watkin was a daring soldier—witness 
the part he took with his regiment (“‘ Sir 
Watkin’s Lambs” alias Bloody 
Brittons”’) in quelling the Trish Rebellion 
of 1798; and also his equipping a regiment 
for the war in France in 1814, and arriving 
with it only just too late to take part in 
the famous Battle of Toulouse. Too late 
or not, the will was taken for the deed, and 
the baronet became the darling of his nation 
—a nation famous for the warmth of its 
hero-worshipping when its imagination is 
touched. On St. David’s Day, 1815, the 
baronet appeared in London, and the recep- 
tion he had there from the Welsh, and all 
they could influence, was so enthusiastic 
that. when he was presented to the Prince 
Regent, his Royal Highness is reputed to 
have said, ‘‘ Surely you must be the Prince 
of Wales!”’ ‘‘ No, your Royal Highness,” 


| said Sir Richard Puleston, who was present, 


“Sir Watkin is the Prince in Wales.” Let 

that suffice for the “why” of the query. 

Such is the tradition, and I give it for what 

it is worth. T. Lurcuip JoNEs. 
Yspytty Vicarage, Bettws-y-Coed. 


The Duke of Clarence’s nickname for the 
head of the Wynns of Wynnstay evidently 
referred to the vast possessions owned by 
him in the Principality. A. R. Baynery. 


Sir W. Wynn was traditionally called 
“the King of North Wales,” and Sir C. 
Morgan (now Lord ‘Tredegar) “the King 
of South Wales.’ Is it not probable that 
William IV. (when Duke of Clarence) made 
some allusion to this circumstance ? 

G. W. Russet. 
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REGENT’s Crrcus (11 S. vi. 109, 174, 216). 
—In the ‘Map of London’ published by 
Darton, 1817, * Regent’s Circus ”’ is clearly 


marked as though completed, at the top of | 


Portland Place, the northern segment enter- 
ing at its middle directly into the Broad 
Walk of Regent’s Park, having the New 
Road between. Further up the Broad Walk, 
and on the west side, opposite Chester Gate, 
is a long pond of water, now filled in. 
W. Louis Kine. 
Wadesmill, Ware. 


ALABASTER EFFIGIES (11 S. vi. 208).— 
The late Mr. Octavius Morgan, F.R.S., 
F.S.A., President of the Monmouthshire and 
Caerleon Antiquarian Association, published 
in 1872 a small work entitled * Some Account 
of the Ancient Monuments in the Priory 
Church, Abergavenny.’ Amongst the effigies 
existing in the Herbert Chapel in that church 
he describes those of Sir William ap Thomas 
of Raglan Castle (d. 1446) and his wife 
Gwladys, daughter of Sir David Gam ; those 
of Sir William ap Thomas’s second son, 
Sir Richard Herbert of Coldbrook (beheaded 
as a Yorkist, 1469), and his wife Margaret, 
sister of Sir Rhys ap Thomas; and that of 
Sir William’s grandson, Richard Herbert 
of Ewyas (d. 1510). All these effigies are 
of alabaster, and in connexion with them 
Mr. Morgan writes :— 

“The most ancient remaining example of a 
finely sculptured effigy in alabaster is the cross- 
legged figure, said to represent Sir John Hanbury, 
in Hanbury Church, Staffordshire, of the date 
1240. The material, however, does not seem 
to have been much employed till a century later ; 
but from the middle of the fourteenth century it 
gradually came into general use, and so continued 
till the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Its substance is a compact gypsum or sulphate 
of lime, and when burned formed plaster of Paris, 
and this quality may probably have caused the 
destruction in ruthless times of many examples, 
certainly of the fragments of statues. Its geo- 
logical position is in the new red sandstone, and its 
chief deposit is in Derbyshire, where at Chellaston 
and Burton-upon-Trent it has been largely worked 
for sculpture and monumental purposes for many 
centuries. The ‘ marbellers’ in alabaster of 
Burton were early celebrated, and the execution 
or production of these sculptured monuments 
was a great trade of the district. Most of the 
finest medizeval monumental sculptures were of 
this material, and so greatly was it prized, that 


Gough informs us that an alabaster monument | 


of John, Duke of Bretagne, who died in 1399, was 
exported from this country to be erected in the 
Cathedral in Nantes, and that it was executed 
by three English workmen, Thomas Colyn, Thomas 
Ifolewell, and Thomas Popplehouse, to whom 
King Henry IV. granted a passport to carry it 
over in February, 1408. The monument, how- 
ever, no longer exists. We may therefore infer 
that the making of these monuments was a 
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‘peculiar English trade, and that the monuments 
_ were all executed at the quarries, and sent thence 
to their destination to be erected.” 
Some of the Herbert effigies above referred 
to are of that period to which Mr. Luecnip 
JONES states the effigies in the church at 
Bettws-y-Coed are attributed. The sculp- 
tured armour and dress of these Herberts 
are minutely described by Mr. Morgan, and 
should show points of resemblance to the 
workmanship in the monuments at Bettws-y- 
Coed if the latter are, as is believed, of the 
late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. 

There is an interesting paper in vol. x. 
of The Archeological Journal on ‘ Medieval 
Sculpture and working in Alabaster in 
England,’ in which Derbyshire is mentioned 
as having been largely connected with the 
industry, but there is no reference to Not- 
tingham. Camden states that, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, Burton in Derbyshire was 
still noted for alabaster work. 

H. THompson. 
Junior Constitutional Club, W. 


In a paper read at Nottingham in 1901, 
and printed in The Archeological Journal, 
vol. Ixi., Mr. St. John Hope expressed the 
opinion that the earliest alabaster effigy 
known is that of a cross-legged knight in 
Hanbury Church, Staffordshire, the date of 
which he put at about 1290. The reputa- 
tion of Nottingham for the skilled work of 
its ‘‘ alablastermen,” or ‘‘ marblers,” is well 
known. In this connexion see ‘ Arms, 
Armour, and Alabaster round Nottingham,’ 
by George Fellows, 1907, which is a well- 
illustrated and handsomely produced slim 
quarto on the local alabaster altar-tombs. 

G. L. APPERSON. 


Alabaster from the Derbyshire quarries 
was the favourite material for monumental 
effigies in the fifteenth century and after. 
The soft material lent itself to elaborate 
carving ; and England was famous for her 
alabaster images and retables. Small panels 
in relief of altars and reredoses, with which 
may be classed the “St. John’s Heads,” 
produced apparently at Nottingham, were 
in much request, both here and on the 
Continent. A. R. Baytey. 


It is far more likely that these were made 
,at Burton-on-Trent than at Nottingham, 
Leland in his ‘ Itinerary,’ 1533-40, says he 
| found at Burton ‘‘ many Marbelers working 


in Alabaster,” and it is to the latter that 
,numerous effigies and inscribed slabs in 
| churches of adjoining counties are generally 
_ attributed. W. B. H. 
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*‘ MEMOIRS OF SCRIBLERUS ’ (11 S. vi. 167). | 
—Why are these ‘Memoirs’ attributed to | 
Pope? Surely they are by Arbuthnot. | 


In Aitken’s ‘Life and Works’ they are 
included among the undoubted works of 
Arbuthnot. The author says :— 

“The Memoirs of the extraordinary Life, 
Works, and Discoveries of Martinus Scriblerus 
seems to be almost entirely by Arbuthnot, but 
he was helped by Pope and others.” 

In a note on the ‘Memoirs’ he says that 
Pope, Arbuthnot, and Swift 

“projected to writ@ a satire, in conjunction, 
on the abuses of human learning.—But the separa- 
tion of our author’s friends, which soon after 
happened, with the death of one, and the in- 
firmities of the other, put a final stop to their 
project, when they had only drawn out an im- 
perfect essay towards it.” 

Johnson, too, in reference to the ‘ Memoirs,’ 
says :— 

“Vf the whole may be estimated by this 
specimen, which seems to be the production of 
Arbuthnot, with a few touches perhaps by Pope, 
the want of more will not be much lamented ; 
for the follies which the writer ridicules are so 
little practised that they are not known.” 

‘Martin ’ is said to have originated as 
a synonym for “ Swift,” one of the original 
projectors of the satire. The earlier chapters 
of * Tristram Shandy’ are evidently the 
result of suggestion supplied by those of 


the ‘Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus.’ This | 


seems to be made still more probable by 
the fact, which is hardly a coincidence, 
that the second syllable of Tristram is 
the first syllable of Martin reversed. 
J. Foster PaumMer. 
8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


TITLE-DEEDS (11S. vi. 88).—'I'ne substance 
of the Karl of Mornington’s speech in the 
House of Commons on Thursday, 21 Jan., 
1794, on a motion for an Address to His 
Majesty at the commencement of the 
session of Parliament, was : ‘‘ All the sueceed- 
ing outrages, the burning of the title-deeds 
and country houses of all gentlemen of 
landed property.” &e. 

A. H. W. Fynnmore. 


CHURCHYARD INSCRIPTIONS (11 8. vi. 206, 
255).—The suggestion for a Bibliography of 
Transcriptions from Gravestones is a com- 
mendable one. I am able to make a con- 
tribution to it. A considerable manuscript 
collection of such transcriptions, taken from 
monuments in the burial-places of Liver- 
pool and neighbourhood, is in the Reference 
Department of the Corporation Public 


Library. The items date from the early | 
part of last century, and include many 
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curious epitaphs, The collection is fully 
indexed, and has already proved of no small 
‘service to those interested in genealogical 
GEORGE T. SHaw, 

Chief Librarian. 
Liverpool Public Libraries. 


| research, 


Earty PLAYERS IN ENGLAND 
(11 S. vi. 128).-Mr. W. J. LAWRENCE’s 
query not having, so far, drawn eny informa- 
tion as to the MS., [ venture to suggest that 
Queen of France was Mary (1496- 
1533), sister to Henry VIII, widow of 
/Louis XII., and wife of Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, whom she married in 1515, 
very soon after Louis’s death. Dr. Gairdner 
mentions in his life of Charles Brandon 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ that the Duchess was con- 
'tinually called the French Queen. In the 
accounts of the treasurers of the town of 
Cambridge she appears as ‘“‘my lady the 
Frensshe Qwene shortly after her second 
marriage (Cooper's ‘ Annals of Cambridge.’ 
i, 298). Queen of France,” assuming 
that Payne Collier reproduced the wording 
of the MS., is not exactly the same as *‘ the 
French Queen,’ but may, perhaps, be allowed 
to pass. Mary of France seems, like Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek, to have ** delighted in 
masques and revels sometimes altogether.” 
In her life in the ‘ D.N.B.’ more than one 
occasion is mentioned in which she was dis- 
guised at a royal entertainment, and she is 
said to have taken a prominent part in the 
maskings at the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
Further, the connexion with Norfolk and 
Suffolk (Mary dicd in the latter county, and 
was interred in the Abbey of Bury St. 
Edmunds) seems to point to Thetford as a 
likely place to be visited by her players. 
But what evidence is there that these 
players were not English? The Queen's 
own residence in France had been of the 
| briefest. Epwarp BENsLy. 


| VICARS OF ST. JoHN THE Baptist, Little 
| MISSENDEN (11 S. vi. 209)—-Thomas Walden 
| Hanmer, s. Graham, of Simpson, Bucks, 
jcler. B.N.C. Oxon. matric. 5 Dec., 1799, 
| aged 19; B.A. 1803, M.A. 1807, rector of 
| Little Missenden 1810, and of Simpson. 
| Bucks, 1845, until his death 14 Jan., 1871. 
A. R. BAyYLry. 


The Rev. William Haslam was that some- 
what noted Evangelical clergyman whose 
conversion is deseribed in his book ‘ From 
| Death unto Life’ (1880). He was vicar of 
Little Missenden during 1871-2, whence he 


| 
| 
| 


proceeded to the perpetual curacy of Curzon 
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Chapel, Mayfair. He died, I believe, in the 
nineties. 

The Rev. Denis Carey held the living 
from 1873 to 1879, when he exchanged with 
the Rev. William Ffolliott, and proceeded to 
the vicarage of Baildon, near Leeds. 

JoHN T. PAGE. 


Potes on Books. 


The Royal Charters of the City of Lincoln, Henry II. 
to William III. Transcribed and translated 
with an Introduction by Walter de Gray 
Birch. (Cambridge University Press.) 

THe twenty-cight documents here put within 

reach of the student are of first-rate importance. 

The author has drawn for his Introduction to 

some extent upon the ‘ History of the Boroughs 

and Corporations of the United Kingdom,’ by 

Merewether and Stephens (1835), and also ac- 

knowledges indebtedness to the labours of the 

Rev. W. D. Macray. The Introduction—other- 

wise excellent—seems to have been designed as an 

address to be delivered to the citizens of Lincoln, 
and, not having been modified for its present 
purpose, reads somewhat awkwardly. The earlier 
charters regulate the internal government of the 
city, and confer upon it privileges in its relation 
to the King; Jater and moreinteresting ones are 
concerned with the wider aspects of its trade— 
particularly of the trade in wool—and in regard 
to this latter we are given a particularly valuable 
document in the undated ‘Constitutions of 
the City of Lincoln’ (belonging probably to 

Edward II.), which contain directions concerning 

the lawful mingling and sorting of wools. To 

enforce these measures inspectors were appointed, 
and it may interest those of our correspondents 
who have lately been discussing the word 

* broker,”” and have not yet come across this 

document, to learn that the word used for these 

officers is abbrokeurs.” 

The mediwval charters, heavily paid for and 
slowly extending by Inspeximus and additional 
privileges the liberties of the city, may be said 
to culminate with the 1515 charter of Hfenry VITE., 
granted six years after the Great’ Pardon—now 
lost—which the prudent authorities procured for 
themselves upon the King’s accession, probably 
at no small cost, that they might not be harassed 
with threats and suspicions of treason and in- 
difference. The charter of Edward VI. is con- 
cerned with other matters: with Church reform 
in the sense of uniting parishes, and, alas! pulling 
down superfluous churches, because ‘“ the great 
tuyne and‘decay ” of the city had brought it to 
pass that some of the benefices within it ‘‘ are not 
a competent and honest lyving for a good curate, 
and no personne will take the cure of them.” 
The next charter of capital importance is the 
Charter of Incorporation by Charles I., dated in 
the fourth year of his reign, which establishes the 
council of the city and its municipal officers, 
and was the instrument under which the city was 
governed until 1834. This was surrendered, with 


all previous charters, in 1684 to Charles IT., 
and by him renewed, with some additional privi- 
leges, and also with a reservation to the Crown 


of power 3 order in Privy Council to remove 
all or any of the officers of the city at the King’s 
free will and pleasure. 

The last of the royal charters is King William’s 
grant of a yearly horse and cattle fair. 

_ Mr. Birch notes carefully the state of preserva- 
tion of each document, and any interesting detail 
connected with it—the state of the seal, the box 
it is kept in, &e.—and gives four facsimiles, from 
the earlier charters, well chosen to display the 
beautiful manuscript. 


THE October Cornhill Magazine is one of the 
best of the year. Mr. Edmund Gosse’s ‘ Swin- 
burne at Etretat ’—recounting the meeting of 
Swinburne and Maupassant, and giving Mau- 
passant’s keen and telling portrait of the poet— 
has in itself enough interest to justify the number. 
Mr. Gosse quotes passages from a poem, ‘ Remi- 
niscence,’ which, he says, Swinburne, ‘ for some 
reason or other,’ would not have included in 
any of his volumes. Biographically it is doubt- 
less of value; considered as poetry, we agree 
with the author’s implied rejection of it. ‘Ona 
Marble Stair, by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, is 
a sketch (lively in colouring and of a pleasant 
humanity, if rather unskilful in composition) 
of a way of life which the general public knows 
little of—the Italian boatmen and their barques, 
** Scottish-built and Italian-owned, which come 
to us in ballast, and depart with cargoes of China 
clay forthe Mediterranean.’ Dr. Paget’s ‘ Genius 
of Pasteur,’ somewhat too fulsomely laudatory, 
and making much of matters long since within 
every tolerably educated person’s knowledge, 
is yet inspiriting where it outlines the vastness of 
the work which has grown out of Pasteur’s. We 
should like to know where Judge Parry got his 
idea of ‘ John Honorius’ from; it is some time 
since we have read anything so made up of curious 
and delicate flavours as this is. Culinary meta- 
phor, as the reader will discover, is the only 
appropriate one here. Of value as adding to 
the general knowledge of a scheme of things 
already passed away is Mr. H. G. Archer's 
‘Ernest Struggles, a description of the book 
written by an ex-stationmaster on the G.W.R. 
in 1879, which the G.W. Company of the day 
contrived to suppress. It was discussed in our 
columns at 11 S. ii. 68, 114, 136, 253, and 
has many good stories in it—passages too— 
which may well cause us to admire the long- 
suffering alike of the travelling public and 
the railway servant. Sir Henry Lucy, whose 
‘Sixty Years in the Wilderness’ we miss, con- 
tributes instead a detailed and interesting account 
of wine-growing in France. Mr. T. C. Fowle 
tells of a visit to ‘ Port Lockhart and Dargai,’ in 
which the best part is the scene in a little village 
where the writer, by his knowledge of the Koran 
and his reference to Hindu superstition,” 
induced a Mohammedan to alter his idea that 
the touch of Christian lips would defile his precious 
bowl, the one vessel at hand for the party to 
drink from. In Miss Marjorie Bowen’s ‘ God's 
Playthings” the hero is Monmouth. 


The Fortnightly Review for this month opens 
with Mr. Edward Legge’s justification of King 
Edward VII. as against the portrayal of him 
in the ‘D.N.B. There runs through the paper 
the unmistakable note of direct knowledge, and 
this gives it force. Good incidents and stories 
are forthcoming, and specially good is the King’s 
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reply (here published for the first time) to the 
Russian and Italian ambassadors who sought 
for the re-establishment of diplomatic relations 
with Servia two years after the assassination of 
King Alexander and Queen Draga. * Thackeray’s 
Table-Talk’ — from Henry Silver's 
Dinner Diary—had, of course, to be printed, and 
Mr. E. V. Lucas sets it out satisfactorily, though in 
itself it does not amount to much. The best of 
the stories are not concerned with Thackeray. 
Maeterlinck’s ‘The Insect’s Homer’ is_an essay, 
as the entomologist may guess, on J. H. Fabre’s 
‘ Souvenirs entomologiques.’ M. Maeterlinck per- 
haps assumes an even greater ignorance as to 
the ways of insects than actually exists, presenting 
to us as marvels to be observed for the first time 
the doings of the Egyptian scarab and the leaf- 
cutter bee; but he makes them almost appear 
new by the grace of his telling, and very welcome 
are the extracts of charming prose which he gives 
from Fabre’s own work. ‘ The Young Idea ’twixt 
Square and Thwackum,’ by Mr. T. H.S. Escott, is 
elaborated ona fairly ingenious ground plan, and in 
itself tosome purpose. The estimates of Mrs. Sher- 
wood and Maria Edgeworth are good ; we should 
say that insumming up Charlotte Yonge there were 
several of her numerous works that had, for the 
moment, dropped out of the writer’s recollection. 
Carducci’s ‘ Odi Barbare’ may well tempt the 
translator, but we cannot congratulate Mr. 
John Bailey on the success of his renderings. He 
misses points, adds jejune amplifications, and is 
most infelicitous in his choice of metres. To 
give but one instance: the whole of ‘ Miramar’ 
works up to the last word ‘* Massimiliano.” Not 
only is the name which clinches the whole entirely 
omitted from the English, but we end on 
Thy beauty now, thy youth, thy strength 
To him I consecrate, 

where the emphasis is diverted from Maximilian 
to Guatimozino. ‘Life and Death: a  Dis- 
cursive Dialogue’ surrounds with a pleasant old- 
fashioned atmosphere—as if it came out of one 
of Maria Edgeworth’s books—a discussion which 
ends according to the latest utterances of modern 
practical philosophy. There wants but ‘* Enter 
a Pragmatist.’”’” Wefound Mr. Basil de Sélin- 
court on Auguste Angellier more than a thought 
long-winded ; in the midst of so many rich and 
redundant expatiations the French poet almost dis- 
appears from ken. Rather unfortunate too, as 
illustration, is that sonnet, aptly rejected by 
M. Legouis, so obviously written for the sake 
of working in a translation of ‘‘cras amet 
qui nunquam amavit”’ in the closing lines. Mr. 
Crackanthorpe’s ‘ Friends and Foes of Eugenics’ 
would, we think, have been a _ stronger and 
more convincing bit of work if it had been 
first an exposition of the writer’s view of the 
matter, and only secondarily an attempt at 
refutation of the “foes.” An unusually inter- 
esting number. 

The Nineteenth Century has one article which 
should prove of interest_to readers of 
*N. & Q.’ in Mr. C. E. Stewart’s ‘ Visit to London 
in the Year 1651,’ where, from the, at first sight, 
slender data of a record of expenses, the writer 
constructs an entertaining and instructive story, 
tilled in with careful detail, of the peregrinations 
about London of a gentleman from the country. A 
facsimile of the document is given. Mrs. Lyttelton’s 
‘Humours of Irish Servants,’ necessarily rather 
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rambling, has a number of good stories, a fair pro- 
vortion of which have the merit—often lacking in 
rish stories —of holding good in chill black and 
white. Mr. 8S. M. Mitra has an interesting article 
on ‘ Christianity in Hinduism,’ concerned with the 
resemblances between the ideal of the perfect life 
and character in the two religions. Another article 
concerned with India is Capt. Rolleston’s ‘ Behind 
the Purdi,’ a vigorous exposition of the unhappy 
situation of Indian widows, more than once made 
before, but needing to be repeated until such time 
as the evils have been satisfactorily dealt with. 
Mr. Sydney Brooks, in ‘The Problem of the New 
York Police,’ sets forth in effective fashion one of 
the most extraordinary anomalies within the range 
of Western civilization. Mr. Stephen de Vere, in 
‘Social Aspects of Home Kule,’ describes what is 
virtually another, though of so widely different a 
character. 

‘The Lost Industry of Novel-Writing’ may, it 
appears, yet be revived ; indeed, it seems rather the 
knack of publishing novels in a practical remunera- 
tive manner that is lost. Mr. Flowerdew, who 
deals with this question, finds the root of the trouble 
in the libraries and the private buyer having the 
new book offered them at one and the same price. 
He speaks rather disparagingly of serials issued 
subsequently as books, drawing a line between them 
and true books, oddly without a word of acknow- 
ledgment of the numerous English classics which 
have made their first appearance as serials. 

A particularly interesting paper—though bearing 
a title which is something of a misnomer—is Mrs. 
Hall’s ‘The First Englishman Napoleon Ever Saw ’ 
—in reality the publication verbatim of the account 
of an interview with Napoleon which a son of the 
said Englishman was lucky enough to procure for 
himselt at St. Helena. The narrative is precise, 
vivid, and unaffected. Capt. Kerr’s ‘The Spirit 
of Nelson’ ends appropriately with a line in large 
capitals. One might easily suppose that only the irre- 
levant necessity of keeping The Nineteenth Century 
within its usual limits prevented the whole paper 
from being so printed. Yet if the writer’s enthu- 
siasm makes one smile, it is also not a little 
infectious: and what is the sense of listening too 
closely to a man’s detractors? De mortuis, &c. 

THE Ninth Edition of ‘The International 
Directory of Booksellers and Bibliophile’s Manual’ 
is announced by Mr. James Clegg of Rochdale. 
It will include a ‘ Select Bibliography of Biblio- 
graphies,’ with index of authors, compiled by 
Mr. Daniel Hipwell, whose signature is familiar 
to readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 


Potices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


FE. (Chicago).—Forwarded. 
C. Drury and M. L. Ferrar (‘‘ Churchyard 
Inscriptions ”).—Forwa ; 


Joun T. Loomis.—Many thanks for reply on 
Silphium laciniatum, anticipated at p. 254. 
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The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 


Th 


Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 


3d. WEEKLY. Postage 3d. 15s, YEARLY. Post free. 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS COMPRISE THE MOST 
EXPERIENCED BRITISH GARDENERS, 
AND MANY OF THE MOST 


EMINENT MEN OF SCIENCE 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each finds 
in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success.”—Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan. 15. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historical 
publication. It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted.”—La Semaine Horticole, Feb. 13, 1897. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority.”— Le Moniteur @ Horticulture, Sept., 1898. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to 
THE PUBLISHER, 41, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


Telegraphic: Address-GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No. 1543 GERRARD. 
*.* Maybe ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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Particulars of 
W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 


And its advantages. 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 


Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branch2s carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 
Rail, Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 
circulation. A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 
For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C, 
3 Months 


TWO Vols. ... 4 6 010 6 
FOUR Vols. 7 0 014 0 
EIGHT Vols. 0 0 4-0 
FIFTEEN Vols. ... 5 0 nr 115 0 sit 3 0 0 


* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions. 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 
For Eachanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 
12 Months 


ONE Vol. one 6 
TWO Vols. ... 
FOUR Vols. vee 
SIX Vols, ... 
TWELVE Vols. ... 

* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 


CLASS B.—The Older Books. 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 


SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Entitling Subscribers to Hachange at any Depot without previous notice. Terms on application, 


PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 
Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 
other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis, 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS, 
offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance), 
AND AT W.H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES, 


Published Weekly by JOHN O. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Bulldogs, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by 
J RDWARD FRANCIS Atheneum Press Bream’s Buildings Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, October 5, 1912. 
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